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FINE, THANKS! 


I eat something crisp 








and crunchy 
every day. 


When I can get it, 
I prefer 








RISP, NOURISHING DAILY BREAD 
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POWER IN 
THE LAND 





LISTER & CO LTD DURSLEY GLOS 








SPECIALISE 
IN TOFFEE— 





















Designed and builf for safety 
—50 ride it safely 


“Pl drop behind, 
Bill; where 
there’s a bend 
there’s always a 
risk. It’s foolish 
to take chances”’ 


Ride with caution, drive with 
care, be tolerant with other 
road users and make the 
roads safe for all. 






THE RALEIGH CYCLE CO. LTD. NOTTINGHAM 


RALEIGH’S CONTRIBUTION TO ROAD SAFETY 
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Good Catering needs 
dependable Cookers 


Many hospitals, canteens and other types of catering 
establishments can testify to the efficiency and 
economy of Esse Major Heat Storage Cookers. 


Their targe ovens, indirectly heated, prevent scorch- 
ing, and seal the meat to retain the essential juices 
with the least possible shrinkage. 


They burn anthracite, Phurnacite or coke continuously 
day and night ; they need the minimum of attention, 
and are easily cleaned. 


tHE ESSE COOKER company 


Proprietors : Smith & Welistood, Led, Established 1854. 
Head Office and Works: BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND. 
London Showrooms and Advisory Dept.: 44, DAVIES STREET, W.|. 
Also at LIVERPOOL «© EDINBURGH * GLASGOW. 











How to order | 
enlargements 































When ordering an enlargement from a snap you ‘ 
can often get a much better result if you only 
have part of the picture enlarged. In this way you = 
can improve composition and exclude distracting objects (see diagram). 
Don’t cut the negative—just show your dealer the part you want 
enlarged. By the way—when snapping a person do not stand too near 
or too far away from the subject. With most simple cameras the best 
distance is about 10 feet. If you have a portrait lens or attachment, 
or a focussing camera, you may go nearer according to instructions. 


<&,, KODAK’ FILM 


ak ‘ CG is still in short supply, so please 
‘ make the most of it 
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The quality of 
Burgess Sauces, 
Fish and Meat Sale restricted 
Pastes & Essence ong sand 
of Anchovies is the aus : 
standard by which 
other similar ngh 21/1/41. 




















To the men of the 
forces we lift our 
hearts, hats and 
voices ; yes, and our 
glasses, though they 
cannot yet be 
charged with 









class foods are 
judged. 


JOuN 


BURGESS 


SON LTD. 
ESTABLISHED 1760 





BY APPOINTMENT 


TO THE LATE 
KING GEORGE V 


Hythe Rd.,Willesden Junction,N.W.10 











In the Spring of 1916 I bought a pair of Lotus Veldtschoen. I 
wore them throughout the war and since then every winter 
during the worst of the weather, and only this morning did 
they show the slightest sign of taking in water slightly. 


LOTUS. 


Veldtschoen 


GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 


MADE BY LOTUS LTD. AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS 





or 


Kia-Ora fruit squashes 
were and will again 


be the world’s best. 




















REMEMBER 


SPODE 


A Great Name in 
Good China 





CHINESE ROSE 
“We plan to resume the 
production of this design as 


soon as restrictions permit” 


Spode 


TheCh inaof Distinction 


WT COPELAND & SONS LIMITED 








SPODE WORKS, STOKE-ON-TRENT 
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The History of 


HENNESSY 


is the History of 


GOOD 
BRANDY 
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clean precious liquids and 
gases. In other words it Ss u TCLIFFE 
can remove the obstacles in SPEAKM A N 
the way of improving the AND COMPANY LTD 
. P 2 LEIGH - LANCASHIRE 
quality and attractiveness of many products in London Office: 
every day use, and our advisory department ‘82 King William St., E.C.4 
ae Phone: Mansion House 1285-6 
will be only too pleased to assist the process. 
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WE GAN SUBTRACT A SMELL 


_ Inmany industrial processes it’s important ta 
C i 


or drink or a beauty preparation. Our Active Carbon can do 






have your substance minus its smell or minus 
ts impurities, since it may be going into a food 


more than deodorise, of course. It can de-colourise. It can 
simplify crystallisation. It can improve colour and increase 
concentration. It can remove detrimental flavours. It can 

















OUT OF BATTLEDRESS| 


. is the Order of the Day for 
the lucky ones who are planning 
their own private operations 
again. Squadron Leader Under- 
cart, for instance, interviewed 
yesterday, said that the only 
territorial ambition he has left 
concerns a wizard stream near 
the Welsh border. “The fish 
don’t run big,” he said, “but 
they fight like tigers. I fished it 
in August ’39, when a fat fellow 
broke me in the Quarry Pool at 
dusk. He’s probably still there. Hooked him of a fly 
made of brown wool from my old fishing coat. Time 
I had a new one though, and naturally that means 


intro MOSS BROS — 


6 cCO.LTO. 





COVENT GARDEN ~ 
Corner of King St. & Bedford St., W.C.2 
Temple Bar 4477 (12 lines). 
Also at Manchester - Bristol Camberley 


Portsmouth Bournemouth 

















IN THREE STRENGTHS 
MILD—MEDIUM—FULL 


at 3/3d. per ounce 
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THE EDISON SWAN 
ELECTRIC COMPANY LTD. 
'5S Charing Cross. Rd., London, W.C.2 

















Time and 


time again. .. 


profound thinkers 
have expressed the import- 
ance of time, in its many 
aspects, 
The wisest use of time is 
= surely achieved when it is 
correctly measured. For 
precisely accurate time- 
keeping the Ferranti Clock 
stands supreme. 
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Saxone Footprint Fitting shoes put a man on a really comfortable footing. 
Perfect fit and longer wear are ensured because we measure both feet. 


SAXONE civit and SERVICE SHOEMAKERS 


40 Strand, 11 Cheapside, 64 Gracechurch Street, etc., London @ Shops throughout the Country 
A.l 








throught up to-date 
Wh oath boon 


July 29. Passed a despondent night, 
the heat very great. Up before day- 
break and walked towards the city, 
much harassed with the thought of 
a debt due to-day at three. Can’t 
pay it. Cheered by the sight of 
lights shining out at W. H. Smith’s, 
: where men work all night on the 
Benjamin Robert Haydon _ packing and dispatching of the news- 
papers. How well is the country served in this manner ! 
It is indeed a prodigious task; the news of the day is 
waited for everywhere. Would to God there were the same 
thirst for historical painting and the fine arts! I talked 
with the Serjeant at the door and caught a glimpse of the 
scene within — all in a bustle — the long tables gleaming 
from the constant passage of the newspapers from end to 
end. Outside, the red vans hurrying off to catch the mails. 


Walked a little further eastwards before turning home. 





St. Paul’s very fine against the pure dawning sky. 


W. H. SMITH & SON, LTD. 





1500 Bookshops and Bookstalls in and 
Wales for all your reading writing 
requirements 





Head Office: Strand House, Portugal Strect, 
. Londen, W.C.2 
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CYDER 


WITH A NAME YOU 
KNOW “BEHIND” IT 











WHITE 





bi ais Rw? 
We used to pride ourselves that there was no part of Britain 
where you could not get Whiteway’s Cyder. Now that is 
changed. Cyder, like many other things, is being zoned to 
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A RARE TREAT 
THESE DAYS 





NAYS 
} the truly delightful quali 
VAMOUR. Skilful ble 


§ | 








save transport and labour. We can send our cyder only to 

certain areas, and many people who for years have held 

Whiteway’s in high esteem, must now be denied it until zoning " 

ends. To the lucky ones in the Whiteway zones we extend . gi - 

our congratulations ; to those who must forgo their favourite 

cyder, we offer our sincere regrets. THE Stile VERMOUTH 
HITEWAY’S CYDER ZONED | Produced by 

LS VERMOUTIERS (London) LTD. 











cvs-85 25-28, BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W:! 








No superlative could convey 


of the choice imported wines 
and Selected Herbs of which it 
is composed make VAMOUR 
the vermouth for the dis- 
criminating. Regrettably short 
supply at present, but contact 
your Wine Merchant—you 
#4 may be fortunate. Remember, 
every occasion with 
¥ VAMOUR is a special one. 
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HEAD AND SHOULDERS ABOVE THE REST 


“GREYS 


CIGARETTES 
dust honest-to-goodness. tobaceo 
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PIONEERS IN RADIANT ELECTRIC FIRES 
and in most other aspects of Electrical Development 


FERRANTI LTD. - MOSTON - MANCHESTER -10 
London Office: Kern House, 36 Kingsway, W.C.2. vrs 


MINERA 
One of the post-war series of 
Ferranti Electric Fires 
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Issued by Godfrey Phillips Limited: 








Make it my way, Madam 

says OLD HETHERS 
Since you cannot buy Robinson’s Barley Water in bottles for the time 
being, you will do well to take Old Hethers’ advice and make it for 
yourself from Robinson’s ‘Patent’ Barley. The simple directions are 
on the tin; and if you cannot get hold of a lemon or an orange for 
flavouring, use the juice of stewed or tinned fruit, honey or jam. 


Barley Water from 


ROBINSON’S 


‘Patent’ BARLEY 
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So it is world peace at last! We knew that it would 
happen if the warmongers weren’t careful. 


° ° 


The news that torn-up forms had been thrown from the 
windows of the Ministry of Agriculture during Victory 
celebrations considerably heartened farmers until it was 
officially announced that there were plenty left. 


° °o 


Rome is said to be the 
new centre of Europe’s black 
market. It will be hard to 
prove it. So many roads 
lead out of the place. 


° °o 


To expedite her work an 
American waitress has taken 
to wearing skates. She can 
now get round the tables as 
fast as the news of what’s 
off to-day. 


° ° 





“It is believed, however, that approximately 1000 Japanese, in- 
cluding Major-General Koba and another general, riding a horse and 
an elephant, have gof to the far side of the Sittang.”—Scottish paper. 
In step? 

° ° 


A railway company acknowledges the receipt of £8 as 
conscience money from a man who made a journey in 1920 
without a ticket. If he had waited 
a little longer he might have 
received the thanks of the nation. 


Now is no time for pessimism. So let the nations trust 
one another to keep one another under control. 


° o 


_ “This is the age of the accountant,” says a financial 
journal. In it, the common man, after extensive calcula- 
tion, perceives that he will never come into his own. 


° ° 


The atom has hit the head- 
lines. But they can take it. 
The bigger the impact, the 
more they unite. 


Qua, 


pee! 





ALL Tw eTs 
Te BE Suewnt 


= 





° ° 


The guard was left behind 
when a train steamed out 
of a London station. Appar- 
ently he had incautiously 
stepped from his van to 
blow his whistle on the 
platform and three extra 
passengers squeezed in. 











° ° 
In a way, atomic energy is already a substitute for fuel: 
we can’t get atomic energy either. 
° ° 
A season ticket-holder says that temporary repairs to 
the upholstery in railway carriages is becoming very 


threadbare. Apparently he recently caught sight of it 
behind the permanent padding of passengers. 


°o ° 


The secrets of the atomic bomb 
were very well kept, although it 









° ° 7} 

“T didn’t send any laundry for 

a whole month,” says a house- 

wife. This is worth trying. We 

understand it is astonishing what 
comes back. 


°o °o 





| 
People who urge the speedy de- N 
requisitioning of houses are far 
too impatient: some Government ® 
departments haven’t seriously got 
down to the job of requisitioning 
any yet. 
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must have been a terrible strain 
on astrologers. 
° ° 
— H’m 
“The Vicar will be pleased to know 


when anyone is ill.” 
From a parish magazine. 


o ° 


Now that seaside amusements 
are in full swing again, lost 
children can go to the Punch and 
Judy Show to find their parents 
instead of seeking police assistance. 








EOPLE who use the word cartoon to-day have, most 

of them, no idea what they are talking about. The 

word never existed in the sense of a political drawing 
until Punch so used it. ‘The best known cartoons,” your 
encyclopedia will very justly tell you, “are those of 
Raphael.” 

When the cartoons or drawings for the pictures in the 
‘new’ House of Commons were exhibited in 1843 Mr. 
Punch decided to publish some topical “‘cartoons’”’ by way 
of a counterblast of his own. How far they should be gay 
or satirical, and how far serious, was to depend on the 
occasion that they served. For the most part they were 
meant to depict social or political abuses of the time, in con- 
trast to the grandiose historical paintings of Westminster. 
The name has stuck. Doyle, Leech, then Tenniel, were our 
first “cartoonists,” but above all Tenniel. He drew political 
pictures from 1851 to 1901; several years before his long 
service ended Bernard Partridge had begun to draw them 
too. He drew his last for'us in July this year; so that nmety 
years of Punch cartoons were covered by these two men, 
and though they had many other able colleagues and were 
helped by many brilliant social satirists, Punch in retrospect 
seems to hang always round a Tenniel or a Partridge cartoon. 

Bernard had been an actor. He had played Laertes to 
Forbes Robertson’s Hamlet at the. old Lyceum. He 
appeared in the first performance of-Shaw’s Arms and 
the Man. He belongs therefore to a Punch.tradition so old 
that in a play-bill before me I find a performance of A 
Sheep in Wolf’s Clothing, with Miss Ellen Terry as a maid- 
servant, and Mr. John Tenniel as ‘‘Colonel Lord Churchill 
of the. Life Guards.” 

Tenniel’s successor jomed the staff of the paper under 
Sir Frank Burnand. He made his cartoons a stage on 
which he could mount any scene of tragedy or comedy, 
faultlessly delineated and costumed, as the mood of the 
hour and the direction of the Table desired. Not so 
vivacious as Tenniel, he was a far better draughtsman, and 
his. knowledge of all periods and their proper setting was 
immense. So too was his faculty for seizing a likeness, which 
he very seldom caricatured. Save.in a few cases I think he 
regarded this artifice as a little undignified. 

When the German bombers attacked London the 


tound Table (Thackeray’s “mahogany,” which is made of 
deal), at which Bernard had taken his place every Wednes- 
day for fifty years, was.removed to the country for safety, 
but not before we had been able to celebrate quietly his 
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SIR BERNARD PARTRIDGE 
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eightieth birthday. He had seemed already a veteran 
(though one of perennial youth) even to the oldest of us. 
He had the calm, the handsome presence of an eminent 
Victorian. He accepted, I should say, rather than approved 
the passage of years, the changes in social manners, ia 
thought, and politics that have marked the last five decades. 
But he remained ever unruffled, polite, tolerant, even if the 
motor-car had superseded the bicycle, if dinners (and he 
was a wonderful host) were no longer what they should be, 
stern but unfaltering in his craftsmanship, whether a 
Kaiser had invaded Belgium, or a Hitler broken the 
windows of his Kensington studio. 

He knew without reference to authorities what heraldry, 
what robes, what crowns and orders, what peasant dress 
belonged to any country you might name, and what back- 
ground of scenery or architecture. He was never at fault 
in French, Italian or German, nor in his Latin and Greek, 
and sent in his cartoons at precisely the same hour with 
titles and words set out in an exquisite Gothic script, 
liking to use the same piece of paper and string for wrapping 
them year after year. 

In the days when I first met him long clay pipes. still 
appeared after dinner at the Punch Table, and when 
Bernard had drawn a face on the bowl of his pipe, and 
filled it, and lit it, and was telling us stories of Linley 
Sambourne, George Du Maurier, and Phil May, one could be 
pardoned for asking whether the twentieth century had 
not shown a little impertinence in arriving at all. 

He very rarely allowed his personal opinions to influence 
his work, and it used to be said that he only showed this 
in his choice of signature. Sometimes it was “‘ Bernard 
Partridge,” sometimes “B.P.,” andsometimes nothing at all. 

But the truth was that he liked in his heart the more 
satirical and comic subjects, even though his treatment 
was better suited to the grand and severe. 

Two of his later pictures have been chosen for reproduc- 
tion this week, the first because it prefigured the storm that 
was to break over Europe, the second because (though it 
was drawn in February 1942) it symbolizes the tremendous 
effort of Allied arms in the Far East, the triumph we now 
celebrate over our Japanese enemies, and depicts the great 
American general who has accepted their surrender. 

Bernard died some days before the final victory was 
announced. His death seems to us to be the final passing 
of an era, as well as the loss of a colleague, a gifted artist, 
and a friend. E. V. K. 
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CRIME DOESN’T PAY. 
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“Don't disturb Daddy, darling, he’s had a very tiring night.” 


Ishmael 


SAW him first, a high majestic swan, 

Lord of a throng of docile underlings 

In cold austerity on Windsor Reach. 
If any lagged or erred, or showed a turn 
For independence, he was prodded back 
Sharply and painfully into his place. 


One marvelled why they stood it, but they did. 
One would suppose they might have gone on strike 
But he was very strong and they were meek. 


* * * * * * * 


Again I stood upon the bank. Again 
I saw the tribe of swans but with a change. 
He ruled no longer; they had had enough. 


Not wholly in the tribe nor wholly out 
He sourly lingered on the outer edge 
A bitter bird, but contumacious yet, 


And those who erred or lagged within his range 
Were telescopically prodded ‘back 
Out of sheer devilment, to me it seemed. 


Once more I came. I saw the easy pack 
Move calmly o’er the Reach, but where was he? 
Not with his kind. In nowise with his kind... 


Far, far away in lonely state there rode 
A high majestic swan, outlawed, aloof, 
The Ishmael of his species. It was he, 


Whether rejected by the general mind 
Or shamed in battle by some younger bird 
I couldn’t say. His fall alone was clear. 


* * * * * * + 


Will he as time creeps on be taken back 
A humbled penitent? One never knows. 
Wonders will happen, but I question that. 


Rather I see him, stubborn to the end, 
Prodding hard boats or—sad if this should be— 
Lashing at sparrows on the river bank, 


And now and then, should happy chance occur, 
Dipping some errant cygnet by the scruff 
Witk awful hiss, and giving him what for. Dum Dum. 
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The Mystery of the Observant Detective 


or, How to Build a Haystack Round a Needle 


octagonal or, as I prefer to call them, square (said 

the detective), that you can play fast and loose 
with me. Believe me, you were never more wrong in 
your life. My motto is that thing about Nemo—you know, 
Nemo impugns me with impunity. I’m not stupid, I’m 
only observant—a very different thing, I assure you. Let 
me tell you of a typical case with which I had to deal on 
the day before VJ Day. 

It was a man in a furry sort of light-coloured hat who 
came up to me and took off his tie. I said took off his tie 
—a red-white-and-blue silk confection, normally to be 
considered in dubious taste but, bearing in mind the 
circumstances of the time, permissible. e said to me, 
“Hold this,” but what he handed to me was not the tie, 
but a small hard object resembling half of a very-much- 
used gas-ring, one suitable for the accommodation of a 
medium-sized milk-saucepan. I took it automatically. It 
felt hot—perhaps it had been accommodating a medium- 
sized milk-saucepan. I had time to assure myself that it 
bore no traces of milk before the man began to walk away, 
putting his tie on again. The street was fairly populous 
at the time. It was about 9.15 a.m. 

Now, I want you to attend to me closely and notice 
how I go about solving a case—my “methods,” as I 
sometimes humorously call them. The whole thing comes 


\ OU may think because I wear pince-nez which are 


down to’ this: observation. I have what is known as a 
photographic memory. Let me describe what I call the 
phenomena. 


A little way away from me was a heavily-built man in 
flannel trousers and a red-brown sports coat and a cloth 
cap of a somewhat lighter shade, standing with hands 
behind him talking to a policeman. Out of his pocket 
—this, I think, is very significant—was sticking a 
tattered copy of the poster about the “Business Premises 
Register.” 

Now, I had already observed that of the much-worn 
posters on such surface air-raid shelters as remained 
standing in the neighbourhood; the posters headed ‘‘The 
Surface Shelter Stands Up To It Well,” and beginning 
“There can be no absolute safety anywhere from enemy 
attack. The courageous British people realises this””— 
of these posters, every one had the final “s” of ‘“‘realises”’ 
scratched out with a sharp-pointed instrument of some 
kind, possibly—I say possibly—a knife. Yes. 

Well, just at this moment a motor-bicycle roared past, 
ridden by a dark insect-like man in horn-rimmed glasses, 
with lank hair, wearing no hat. I failed to observe, I 
admit this, I failed to observe what sort of shoes he had 
on. But it did come to my attention that on the pavement 
a young woman with yellow hair, and feet which seemed 
to overlap her shoes, was standing peeling an apple. From 
a short distance came the sound of someone whistling 
“Don’t Fence Me In.” On the ground near the wall was 
a slight sprinkling of rice. 

A taxi went past in the opposite direction with a cloth 
cap swinging from its flag, at the same time as an elderly 
thin man pushing a small pram-like vehicle full of sacking 
diversified by one—I think only one—cucumber overtook, 
on the pavement, a stout squat lady in a check dress with 
a brown coat hanging open. She had a green artificial 
flower in her buttonhole and beside her was a man—I’m 
sorry to bother you with all this, but in this game 





you have to be observant—carrying a child’s folding 
push-cart slung over his shoulder like a satchel. The 
least thing may prove to be important, even though it 
never does. 

In the gutter a workman stood and called up “Bob!” 
to a companion, presumably named Robert, working on 
the roof of a building. At my feet I noticed a dirty piece 
of paper with the word WATERLOO pencilled in block letters, 
and a flattened brown cardboard carton bearing the print 
of a rubber sole. Another taxi went past more slowly, 
with a cadaverous greybeard leaning back in the corner. 
The air was damp and mild, the sky grey, the atmosphere 
expectant. Two voices behind me were in animated 
discussion—I regret to say that I could not be sure whether 
they spoke of competing plans or completing pans. One 
came from a man very high, very wide, but not particularly 
handsome. 

It was just then that a pretty rather sulky-faced girl 
in a red silk shirt came up to me and said “Oh, can you 
help me? I’ve lost a thing—it’s hard*to describe, but 
it’s a bit of, well, it looks like rusty metal,” so I said 
“Should I be correct in describing it as resembling half 
a gas-ring, about the size suitable for accommodating a 
medium-sized milk saucepan?” and she said Yes, so I 
took the thing out of my pocket and gave it back to 
her. The first premature announcement of the Japanese 
surrender came almost exactly four hours later. 

See what I mean? You do? Then would you mind 
(said the detective) telling me? R. M. 


° ° 


Music-Hall 


E gave them Gems of ¥esterday, 
H He slaughtered Broadway’s Latest Hit, 
And then announced his wish to play 
“That Never-Dying Favourite .. .” 


He did; and at the fatal sound 

They sobbed, they moaned, they gasped for breath; 
They longed to vanish through the ground, 

They pondered wistfully on death. 


And when the “evil thing has passed” 
A mighty shudder shook the room; 

It ceased, and there ensued at last 
A silence borrowed from the tomb. 


And that indomitable man 
Beamed blandly round the frozen scene, 
And tossed his forelock, and began 


Another Well-Loved Evergreen. M. H. L. 


° ° 


Knight of the Round Table 


Mr. Punch’s congratulations to A.P.H. on his well- 
deserved knighthood. It is suggested that in future his 
signature should be SERAPH. 





this last chapter of my beautiful 
sister’s life-story. For three 
things have happened to give me cause 
for great rejoicing and thankfulness. 
Mipsie was released from jail last week, 
her sentence having been considerably 
reduced on account of charming con- 
duct; she has just announced that she 
is engaged to be married yet again; 
and I am once more a proud grand- 
mother! “ 
Perhaps I may be forgiven if I refer 
to my own excitement—which actually. 
happened several weeks ago—first. 
Those who read my last series in these 
pages. will remember my dear girl 


i is with a full heart that I pen 


Margaret, who. wedded Private—now 


Lieutenant, I am thankful to say— 
Paul White of the West Indian 
Regiment nearly a year ago. He has 
proved a good and devoted husband, 
his poor sight getting decidedly worse, 
which is a blessing in many directions, 
one of the ways being that he hopes 
to get demobilized quite soon, when 
they will all live at Little Bengers Farm 
and Paul will help Addle with his pigs, 
which he can see quite well with his 
strongest glasses. I shall thus have 
my dear girl and little grandson for 
daily companions. 

John Hirsute _McClutch White— 
Addle insisted on his being named after 
him— is doubly dear to me because he 
is already the living image, both -in 
looks and character, of his t-aunt 
Mipsie. He refuses to take his bottle 
unless he has a bright jewel on a 
ribbon swinging to and fro in front of 
him, and Addle, who adores his new 
grandchild, sat last week for over an 
hour on Nannie’s day off, while 
Margaret was going over some linen 
with me (they are staying at Bengers) 
holding his pearl tie-pin so that little 
Hirsie could suck the end. He dared 
not let go in case the child injured 
himself with the sharp point, and the 
moment he took the pin away baby 
roared. How we laughed when we 
returned to the nursery! It might have 
been Mipsie in that cradle. 

But to return to the real Mipsie. My 
dear readers will remember the terrible 
tragedy that overtook her last summer 
in consequence of her activities in 
The Alert, a Firewatchers’ Dance Club 
which she started in 1943 in a blitzed 
Mayfair cellar. In all innocence, 
anxious only to do the best for her 


men-folk, like any true woman {none ~ 
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The .Memoirs of Mipsie 


By Blanche Addle of Eigg 
XXVII—The Reward of Merit 


of this dreadful equality of sexes for 
her;-her whole life, she has often said, 
has been based on the difference 
between them), she bought rashly 
perhaps, and too trustingly, from 
unwise sources. What did the words 
“black market” mean to her, who has 
never looked on the black side of any- 
thing? So she suffered for her ignor- 
ance, as others have before her. To 
our horror we learnt suddenly that she 
had been arrested, and subsequently 
she was condemned to twelve months 
in the second division. What an 
insult, not even to put a British 
aristocrat in the first division! 

All through that dreadful time I 
have been her most constant visitor, 
and indeed have compiled this bio- 
graphy with the aid of the notes which 
she prepared for me. She has been 
the old, gay, gallant Mipsie in spite of 
it all, though she has felt the privations, 
especially the lack of cocktails, cigar- 
ettes and manpower, most terribly I 
know, Yet even within those bare 


* walls romance can bloom, as my readers 


will hear. 

One of her kindest and most regular 
visitors was the prison chaplain, who 
also lent her his rubber hot-water 
bottle—the act of a “very parfait 
knight” indeed. He talked much to 
Mipsie of her past life and made her 
realize that she had, possibly, made 
mistakes which she would fain undo. 
Was it. too late to turn over a new 
leaf? Mipsie, in the quiet of her cosy 
little cell, pondered long over the 
words and the character of her new 
friend. She began to realize that 
perhaps the love of a good man is 
better than titles, and a homely hot- 
water bottle more precious than 
rubies. Then suddenly, in the still 
watches of one night, a strange thing 
happened. The worn rubber bottle 
split! And as the warm water flowed 
over my sister’s feet and legs there 
flowed also over her heart the con- 
viction that she was no fit wife for 
a clergyman. Henceforth she was 
friendly to the chaplain but not 
encouraging. 

When the day came for her to leave 
she said good-bye to many with 
regret—her wardress, who gave her a 
parting present of all her - clothes 
coupons, her fellow prisoners, many of 
whom were serving sentences for the 
same mistakes that Mipsie had made, 
and above all the Governor—Colonel 
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Sir Augustus (Gusto) Royster, an old 
soldier with a past record of gallantry 
and daring and a present reputation of 
mellowed kindness and good sportsman- 
ship which made him popular with all. 
As Mipsie took his fond she found 
there were tears in her eyes. “I have 
never been so happy as under your 
care,” she said. ‘“‘Please come up and 
see me some time.” (I don’t know why 
she said “come up,” for the sitting- 
rooms of her little Mayfair house are on 
the ground floor.) 

ell, my dear, dear readers can 
guess the rest. The Governor took her 
at her word next day. He took her 
out to dinner the following evening. 
Mipsie learnt that he was a widower, 
with a charming little place near New- 
market and some good shooting in 
Scotland. Within a week they were 
engaged, and mean to be married as 
soon as Gusto can resign from the- 
governorship of the prison. Mipsie 
tried to dissuade him from this course, 
fearing that he would miss the interest 
of his work (as well-as the salary), but 
he replied very gallantly that he: 
would not need any more criminals to. 
look after now that he had Mipsie. 
They will not be rich, I fear. But my 
dear sister, with touching humility, 
says that she has learnt much from her 
fellow prisoners which will enable her, 
in spite of rations and shortages, to 
live with her new husband in a manner 
befitting the rank and beauty of, I 
feel confident that every reader will 
agree with me, one of the most remark- 
able women of our time. M. D. 


° ° 


Reply to a Letter 


“C'TR,” was the preface to his bomb- 
shell; which delivered, he 

signed himself, “Your Obedient Ser- 
vant.” We 

shall see 

how he reacts to my reply. 
Bureaucrat,” 

it started—and it ended, “Yours Non 
Frat.” 


**Dear 


° ° 


Licking the Dust 


“But most of all, I think, he would like the 
chance to use his rough tongue again on 
the floor of the House.”—Sunday paper. 
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The Ins and Outs of 


Nationalization 


HE subject of nationalization is 

in the air. How does it work? 

What stuff is ’*t made of; whereof 
is’t born? I find that the average 
person has only the crudest and vaguest 
ideas about this immense new power 
that has suddenly been placed, for 
good or evil, into our cupped hands. 
Can we afford not to familiarize our- 
selves with it—every man jack of us? 

In this short essay I shall confront 
you first with the views of my corre- 
spondents; then I shall assume the 
duties of question-master and sum up 
rather intelligently. 

“Nationalization,” says Mr. Alec 
Chivving, of Upton Bridge, “is just 
what the doctor ordered. There is 
nothing violently new in the _ idea. 
We have had a nationalized debt, a 
nationalized anthem and a national- 
ized register for years, and nobody has 
been the wiser. Now, I hear, we’re 
going to have nationalized security. 
I’ve an idea, too, that the M.C.C. is 
nationalized, but correct. me if I’m 
wrong. As my wife is always saying, 
it was the best day’s work this country 
ever did when it disbanded private 
armies and merged them in the national 
levy.” 

“Nationalization,” writes Mrs. Con- 
stance Stewell, “is a fair teaser and no 
mistake. What beats me is why I’d 
never so much as thought of it before 
the election. Then it came to me in 
a flash. Nationalization—that’s me, 
I said.” 

“Nationalization,” said Mr. Warwick 
Urgoe, “is dangerous nonsense. I have 
no time to argue, but my friend 
Tramplemore puts the case like this 
—nationalization elevates the state, 
a state is a condition, a condition 
implies a bargain, a bargain suggests 
a basement. And you can’t get much 
lower than that, can you?” 

“Nationalization,” says George 
Shrubb, of Ealing, “should never be 
confused with rationalization, however 
dissimilar or similar their meanings 
may or may not be or are. There is a 
time and a place for everything.” 

“Nationalization,” writes Professor 
Croom, “adumbrates statization, a 
condition not inconsistent with 
Huegel’s concept of a quasi-collectivist 
bureaucracy. In other words it adum- 
brates communalization, a state not 
incompatible with Huegel’s doctrine 
of semi-subsidized, politico-economic 
syndicalism.” 

“It adumbrates ’—there I think we 
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have the clue to any real evaluation 
of nationalization. ‘Any real evalua- 
tion ’—there, surely, is the true mean- 
ing of disinterested research. “Dis- 
interested ’’—in that one word we see 
the crux of the entire subject dramat- 
ically exposed. But let us, rather, 
move on. 

One has but to think of national- 
ization for a reasonable length of time 
to hit upon the notion of denational- 
ization. The logic of such a notion 
should be plain to all but the out- 
and-out advocate of nationalization 
per se. And similar arguments could 
be applied, though with less force, to 
the concept of derationalization. 

The point I am trying to make is 
this—that with the awful power of the 
disintegrating atom harnessed to man’s 
needs we may ultimately be very glad 
to find a few loop- holes for com- 
placency, fecklessness, inertness, smug- 
ness, intrigue and all the other 
charges that, rightly or wrongly, are 
often levelled against unnationalized 
industry. The atom age may catch 
us so completely unprepared for 
mirthful ease that we shall clutch at 
any straw of unrest and discord. 

Either that, or man will destroy 
himself utterly and inconsiderately. 

Hop. 
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The Type 


Y release from the Army has 
come through unexpectedly 
and to-morrow I shall be— 

a. retired ‘colonel. It’s a solemn 
thought at thirty. 

I wish I hadn’t been so funny at the 
expense of such gentlemen in the past. 
To be a colonel is rather grand, and 
even to be a retired colonel . . . there’s 
nothing ridiculous about it unless you 
belong to THE TYPE. 

In some ways I shall even be able to 
live up to THE TyPE. I do happen 
to have served East of Suez, and even 
for a very short time to have been 
stationed at Poona. I do happen to 
like curries and to like them very hot. 
I do believe we need a big Army after 
the war and that conscription will be 
good for the youth of the nation. I 
do happen to be sometimes—vwell, 
a little bit excitable playing golf. I 
admit that I have something in 
common with THE TYPE, but at any rate 
I’m not... I’mnot... I’mnot... 


Oh, my poor wife! I do believe I 
am a typical retired colonel after all. 
And forty years to go! Oh, my poor, 
poor wife! 











SWILTON 
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Hollowoed 


“ The income-tax a are trying to make out that 
I was elected on polling-day instead of July 26th.” 


Socks to Follow 


From F/Lt. Dace, R.A.F., to the Manager, Snoring Hand 
Laundry 


EAR SIR orn MADMAN,—In the past my com- 

D munications with your establishment have been 

confined to the stark simplicity of a washing-list, 

but I am now constrained to write at length on a matter 

that has ruined my health and threatens to jeopardize my 
service career. 

When I received my clean laundry two weeks ago I 
noted with approval that you had returned the correct 
number of shirts—although not of course the correct 
number of buttons—and of what you choose to call 
“hanks.” Of these, six were sent and six were returned— 
not the same six, I admit, but one of them has been mine 
since its white days. Of the remainder, two were marked 
“F/Lt. Anderson” (which is fair enough, for he still owes 
me the four shillings he borrowed three months ago “until 
he got change”), two bore the name “Juxon” (a mere 
pilot officer on probation), and the sixth may possibly have 
belonged to a firm of solicitors, bearing as it does the names 
“Tukes,” “‘Prooley,” “Smingle,” and “Groyt.” I propose 
to use it, however, and have added my name to the list of 
shareholders. 

The last item listed in the little blue book you provide 
was “10 prs. socks.” Mere words cannot describe my 
horror when I saw “Socks to follow” written in pencil 
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underneath, for, excluding those I was wearing, my total 
reserves were one grey sock and one light blue séck bunchily 
darned with green wool. Were I a civilian again I could 
doubtless achieve a reputation for artistic insouciance by 
wearing odd socks, but in the R.A.F. such eccentricity 
marks one as a bad typey and not a good bad type either. 

Considering my unenviable predicament I suggest that 


my next laundry list was a model of restraint, my sole _ 


comment being “Please expedite socks.” Had I known 
then what I know now I would have been sorely tempted 
to explore verbal territory hitherto unknown. 

The next seven days were grim indeed, for I found by 
experiment that if I did not wish to don wet socks in the 
morning I had to hang them up to dry at least twelve 
hours previously, and this terrible necessity haunted my 
thoughts and actions with alarming persistence. For 
example, while I was playing darts one evening it was 
brought to my attention that, although avowedly aiming 
for the double seven, I had pierced my opponent’s right 
hand—fortunately to a depth of no more than one inch. 
Would you, dear sir, care to explain such a mishap by 
saying that you were thinking about your socks? J had to, 
and my ears are still burning. I wonder too if you can 
imagine how embarrassing it was even to be asked to have 
a drink after dinner? Either I could reply “No thanks, 
I must see to my socks,” and run the risk of being removed 
to a psychiatric ward, or I could accept the offer and spend 
an hour or so condemned to gloomy monosyllables by the 
fearful knowledge that my socks would be damp in the 
morning. Ironically enough, I had to wear wet socks to 
avoid being a wet blanket, and I have had a shocking cold 
ever since. 

The week dragged to an end, and there was a distinct 
tremor in my voice as I thanked the mess clerk for my 
clean laundry. I tore the bundle open and found another 
message in a round girlish hand: “No socks sent this wk.” 
Was that intended to inform me that I hadn’t sent any 
socks to you (how could I, when I hadn’t any to send ?), or 
to announce that no socks were being sent back to anyone ? 
I just don’t know. 

The following afternoon I telephoned your establishment 
and was informed by “only Mrs. Sprockett, the cleaner” 
(I see no reason why she should belittle herself by “only”. 
Hasn’t she heard of democracy ?), that everyone had the 





CLOSING DOWN 


Now that the war with Japan is finally won, Mr. 
Punch feels that he can close his Comforts Fund. 

He has therefore decided to divide any balance in 
hand and donations in the post equally between the 
Incorporated Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Help 
Society, and the Missions to Seamen. 

He thanks with all his heart all those who have 
contributed in cash and in kind, and those who have 
helped in other ways to enable him to provide comforts 
for so many of our gallant men and women in the 
Forces, those serving in the Forces of our Allies, the 
“blitzed” families, and the refugees from concentra- 
tion and slave-labour camps. 

Although Mr. Punch has had many letters of 
gratitude and thanks, he feels that these are due to 
you for your generosity, sympathy and unfailing 
support through these trying years. 


WELL DONE! 
Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 
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“Mr. Oliphant is on holiday. He’ll be back looking 
disgustingly tanned and healthy and nauseatingly full of 
beans, on August 27th.” 


afternoon off, “it being market-day and all.” I suggested 
that doubtless you were making a fortune selling coupon- 
free socks in the market-place, but Mrs. Sprockett simply 
said “Not knowing, can’t say,” and rang off. 

Hoping to attract your attention, dear sir, I wrote in 
red ink across my next laundry list, ‘Where oh where are 
my socks?” and resigned myself to a further week of 
washing and sneezing. On the Tuesday, however, a 
terrible thing happened: I pulled a damp sock on to my 
left foot and failed to remember the large hole that had 
developed in the toe the previous afternoon. Pent-up 
rage had given mé added strength, with the result that the 
sock went completely-over my foot, past my ankle, and 
two-thirds of the way up my calf. One more tug would 
have made it a knee-cap. 

During the rest of the week I had to wear, and wash, 
three socks each day: one intact black sock, one black sock 
open at both ends, and one grey undersock to protect my 
toes. The strain began to tell on me, and my fellow- 
officers’ comments on the Gladstone-bags under my eyes 
were not nice to hear. 

Yesterday another bundle of laundry arrived. I was 
overjoyed to find that you had sent me eight socks—I 
cannot say four pairs—but my delight turned to frenzy 
when I inspected them. Five of them are obviously the 
property of club-footed dwarfs, and another is so elongated 
that I believe it is actually a knitted cover for a hockey- 
stick. 

There was only one normal pair, magnificent silk things 
marked “Stoggs.” There is no one of that name in our 
mess, so I decided to give myself a rest from the wash-tub. 
Yesterday evening I was having a drink with my Com- 
manding Officer when he suddenly examined my ankles and 
said coldly, “So that’s where my socks get to.” I pointed 
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out, respectfully but firmly, that his name was Jellingham 
whereas the socks were labelled “Stoggs.” He informed 
me that he had inherited the socks from a great-uncle, and 
suggested that in future I should have more concern for 
other people’s property. I blew my nose to hide my 
confusion—a bad move indeed, for the C.O. was quick to 
notice that my handkerchief was marked “F/O. Baffin,” 
thereby confirming his worst suspicions. 

I return the five woollen egg-cosies and the hockey-stick 
cover, and implore you to inquire into the fate of my own 
socks. It has been suggested that a Hand Laundry is so 
called because it washes its hands of all responsibility, but 
I sincerely hope this is untrue. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. Dacg, F/Lt. 


P.S.—Don’t bother to send the socks by express 
messenger, as my Niagaric cold will keep me in bed for at 
least another week. 


Note to F/Lt. Dace at end of subsequent laundry list 


Returned herewith 10 prs. socks and regret trouble 
caused. Please’ note Para. 1 of Terms and Conditions 
printed inside cover of washing book states: ‘‘Launderers 
will not be responsible for the loss of any article which is 
not indelibly marked with the owner’s name in full.” 
These socks have not been so marked by you, although 
each bears a name or initials. Trusting you will soon 
recover from the bad cold you mention. 

P.S.—29 hanks. to follow. 


° ° 


Holiday 


ILL the long journey take the whole long day ? 
From morn to night, my friend. 
And shall I have to stand the whole long way ? 
Of standing you shall have no end. 


Is there no rest, then, for my weary feet ? 
For comfort you shall seek in vain. 

Must I take drink, and sandwiches to eat? 
You will get nothing on the train. 


Shall there be cheer, and beds for all who seek ? 
Some seek who shall not find. 

Will there be sunshine through the livelong week ? 
Rain, too, and cloud and wind. 


Shall I pay dear for my brief breathing space ? 
You shall give richly of your little store. 

Will there be ample board at Seaview Place? 
So much—and nothing more. 








“Albert Hall—Molto allegro.” 
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From Punch, February 11th, 1942 


THE GREAT FIGHT OF MACARTHUR 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Wednesday, August 15th.—House of 
Lords: His Majesty Opens Parlia- 
ment. 
House of Commons: Thanks are 
Rendered. 


Thursday, August 16th.—House of Com- 


mons: The Morning After. 


Wednesday, August 15th. — Coinci- 
dence, whose long arm has been made to 
account for such unlikely things, really 
performed a service to the people of 
this country to-day, for it decreed 
that the end of the war (brought about 
by the surrender of Japan at mid- 
night) and the begi of the new 
Parliament should fall on the same day. 

This meant that the crowds that 
milled around the Palace of West- 
minster had the huge delight of seeing 
the Kiya and QUEEN drive to the 
opening in an open state landau. 
A ready-made royal pageant “laid 


“Ts rus the queue for the sunset?” 


on” with astonishing celerity. It was 
raining heavily, and the crowd cheered 
‘extra loudly in appreciation of the 
pluck of the powder-blue silk-clad 
QUEEN in refusing to use a closed car, 
which would have cheated the on- 
lookers of part of their pomp and 
pageantry. ; 

But, uncomfortable as the journey 
must have been, their Majesties were 
unperturbed as they walked slowly 
into the House of Lords to perform the 
opening ceremony. Peers, peeresses, 
newly-elected M.P.s, all crowded in, 
with two score diplomats sitting in 
their special “box.” This time the 
ceremony was in its correct setting, 
the House of Lords’ Gilded Cham- 
ber, surrendered temporarily—and by 
no means unconditionally—by the 
Commons. 

The Kine put on his gold-braided 
cap—he was in the uniform of an 
Admiral of the Fleet—and read the 
longest Speech from the Throne in 
recent Parliamentary annals. 





It was also the first composed 
by a Socialist Government with an 
independent majority. Mr. CLEMENT 
ATTLEE, the Prime Minister, stood at 
the Bar with justifiable pride of 
authorship expressed in his face. Mr. 
Winston CHURCHILL, the Leader of 
the Opposition, stood by his side, 
wearing the inscrutable expression 
proper to a prospective literary critic. 

The Speech completed, the Kina 
took the QuEEN’s hand, walked slowly 
out, and was gone—into the cold of 
the rain and the warmth of the cheers 
once more. 

The moment the Kina had gone 
from the Gilded Chamber, men. in 
shirt-sleeves hurried in and performed 
a task that would have done no 
discredit to the expert scene-shifters 
of Drury Lane. Away went the 
two golden Thrones and their dais. 
Away went the diplomats’ box, the 
space where M.P.s had stood. In came 
long scarlet-covered benches, to form 
once more the shape of the House of 
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Commons. And—final touch of authen- 
ticity—in came the Speaker’s Chair, to 
be hoisted into position—lights, refer- 
ence books, footstool and all. 

All this while Members were getting 
luncheon. 

Then, led by Mr. Speaker in his 
magnificent black-and-gold robes, and 
with Mr. ArrLEE and Mr. CHURCHILL 
following closely, the Commons erossed 
to St. Margaret’s church to render 
thanks for the coming once more to 
the stricken world of the blessing of 
peace. 

It was a simple, moving service, 
conducted by Mr. Speaker’s Chaplain, 
Canon ALAN Don. 

Then back to the House, through 
cheering crowds, to hear from Mr. 
ATTLEE a short speech which was 
deeply moving and eloquent. He 
moved an Address of congratulation to 
the Kine on the triumphant ending 
of the war, and struck just the right 
note in his references to the part we 
all—from the Royal Family to the 
humblest of us—had played in the 
victory. 

Then Mr. CuurcHitt (whom the 
ranks of Labour Tuscany inexplicably 
omitted to cheer on this Day of Days) 
rose and seconded, his voice ringing 
through the Chamber as he proclaimed 
the triumph of right over wrong, the 
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victory of the Allied cause. One thing 
he did not mention was the part he 
and his Conservative colleagues had 
played in that event. 

Nor, to the general surprise, did 
anyone else. Unless it was the crowds 
outside which mobbed Mr. CHURCHILL 
and Mr. AntHony EDEn, and besiegéd 
the place with a chant of “We want 
Churchill—we want Eden!” 

Resolving that the Address be 
presented to the Kine by “the whole 
House,” M.P.s rose and went to join 
the crowds. 

Thursday, August I16th—It was 
perhaps inevitable that mofe than a 
trace of the morning after the night 
before (in the nicest possible sense) 
should have been found in the Com- 
mons to-day. Excitement and exalta- 
tion on that scale cannot be sustained 
for long, and it was, in a sense, a relief 
that we could settle down to what is 
(perhaps a trifle euphemistically) called 
“world peace.” 

But the House was crowded, and 
those who squeezed in were rewarded 
by hearing some of the best speeches 
made in Parliament for years. 

Major JoHN FREEMAN, an attrac- 
tively-spoken bronze-haired newcomer 
from Watford (an ex-Desert Rat), 
moved the Loyal Address of thanks for 
the Speech from the Throne. It was 








“I’m afraid it will have to be a Domesday Booklet, your Majesty—we can’t get the parchment.” 
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a perfect performance—using the word 
“perfect” in its strict sense. It made 
no mistakes, either of etiquette or of 
matter; it was delivered clearly and 
brightly—and, above ail, it was so 
patently sincere. It wasn’t what he 
said—but the pleasant way he said it. 

Mr. F. T. Wittey, from Sunderland, 
seconded in a speech nearly as 
perfectly delivered, and having the 
added grace of humour. 

Then Mr. Cuurcuit. He was in 
what is called “crashing form” and 
showed the House (with its many 
Members who heard him for the first 
time) what he could present in the 
way of oratorical fireworks. 

But it was Mr. ATTLEE who (a little 
unexpectedly) stole the show. He 
made a speech full of realism, and it 
was a speech that called for the courage 
which has always been his outstanding 
characteristic. It could not have been 
easy to tell the exultant majority 
behind him that there would be 
unemployment under the new Govern- 
ment, that the nationalization of the 
coal industry would be of great advan- 
tage “in the long run’’—and to put 
heavy emphasis on those last words. 

It was a brave speech, and one that 
gave the House added confidence in 
the Prime Minister, even if it did not 
broaden the smiles of his supporters. 
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To a Sea-Gull 


EA-GULL, grubbing about for food in the mud by 
Blackfriars Bridge, . 
Begging for bread at Westminster or chasing a 
Chelsea midge; . 
Sea-gull, sitting in solemn rows on an old dumb barge’s deck, 
Cleaning the oil from wings and toes, or—is it a flea?— 


from neck, 
Sea-gull, riding the dull grey tide, where the dead dog’s 
riding too, - - 


Do you never think of the Cornish coast, where the seas are 
sapphire blue, 

And your brothers brawl on the island rock and ever the 
curlews cry, 

The strong waves roar on the sandy shore and fish is in 
long supply ? 

Sea-gull, living in London still—how, it is hard to say— 

Why don’t you fly to the South of France? Why don’t you 
“go away”? 

Sea-gull, nobody stays in town. All are for somewhere 
strange. 

Have you never an itch to leave? Wouldn’t you like a 
“change*’? 

Men and women who have no wings, women who love their 
home, 

Men content to be where they are, fight for the right to roam ; 

Millions suffer a.martyr’s pangs, travel like sheep or slaves, 

Sleep on their feet and stand in herds, simply to see the 
waves. 

Carrying weights and babies, hungry for ocean air, 

They hark their way to the seaside, and sleep in the band- 
stand there. 

But you who can smile at “sleepers”, you who can laugh 
at queues, 

You who are so few minutes from some of the finest views, 

You who can spread those wide wings and conquer the 
mighty miles, 

Sleep in the cove at Mullion, and on to the Scilly Isles; 

Why are you picking at cats’ bones in the mud by Black- 
friars Bridge, 

Begging for bread at Westminster or chasing a Chelsea 
midge ? 

Is it that London River is working her strange old sway ? 

Do you, as some do, love her, muddy and dull and grey? 

Or is it a simpler reason—you just hate “ going —_, 


° ° 


The Theatre 


OST people, when talking of the theatre as some- 
thing abstract rather than something they have 


got tickets for, are inclined to be either so down 
on it as to depress all withif earshot or so enthusiastic as 
to have much the same effect. I shall be more practical 
and stick to the facts, beginning by describing how the 
public gets inside the theatre it is aiming at. 

There are three normal ways of getting a theatre seat: 
booking, queueing and being invited, the last way, 
which means simply that the people with and without 
the tickets have to meet at the place they said and the 
time the last of them arrives at, 1 need say no more than 
that psychologists are gratified by the percentage of 
successful outcomes to such arrangements; they reckon 
that the number of people who actually miss a theatre is 
smaller than the number of people who miss a full-size 
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train from a terminus. Booking a theatre seat involves a 
visit to the box-office; a small box-shaped office or office- 
shaped box which looks very hot and tight inside and has 
a plan of the theatre seats to assure the customers they 
will be all right. This plan strikes the bookers as very 
nice and tidy, the box-office seems to them to be very kind 
to spare them any tickets at all, and they come away 
feeling as if they have almost seen the play already, which 
is nearly as smug as if they had written it. Queuers—that 
is, the people who line up to get into the pit and gallery 
because that is how they are supposed to like getting in— 
have different reactions. However safe they feel when 
they have counted the people in front of them in the queue, 
they do not feel really smug until they have done those 
nasty few yards between the theatre entrance and the seat 
they pick on as giving the best all-round chance left to them. 

The feelings of theatre queuers while standing or sitting 
on their hired camp-stools are worth noting. They feel 
rather exposed to the world, as indeed they are. They 
feel ready to look silly if anyone they know walks past, and 
they are ready to look equally silly if they see anyone they 
know in the same queue. They expect to look foolish 
because uncomfortable if they are standing, but if they 
are sitting on their camp-stools they know their friends 
will think them positively ridiculous to have settled down 
to a quiet home life on the pavement. Thus it is that the 
people on camp-stools eat their sandwiches with bravado, 
knit with extra concentration and talk with an animation 
which never fails to annoy the people in front. Another 
interesting feature of queue life is of course the entertainers 
who sing and recite Shakespeare to keep the queuers 
happy, and then take it out of them for not being able 
not to listen by handing the hat round. This is another 
thing queuers are supposed to like. Sociologists do not 
know who started the idea, but they think it was the 
queuers themselves. 

Whatever its difficulties in getting inside the theatre, 
when once it is there all branches of the average audience 
behave just as you would expect an audience to behave; 
fussing with its umbrellas, putting things under the seat 
and taking them out again, getting its coat over the back 
of the chair and then remembering something in its pockets, 
reading the programme aloud (to the annoyance of the 
people in front), reading it to itself (to the annoyance of 
the person who paid for it), and above all watching the 
other people arriving. There is a rule that new arrivals 
are fair game for the rest of the audience. They are 
entitled to be criticized like mad if they look overdressed, 
tall, short, worried, jovial, scruffy or indeed anything they 
have got by with up till now; and the rest of the audience 
is entitled to imply to its friends that it knows personally 
any new arrival it has seen somewhere, especially if only 
in a photograph. It is no use the people in the boxes 
saying that they are exempt from these pettinesses; 
everyone knows that they have to spend most of their 
time looking over the side, or no one would see them at all. 

Now I must say something about the orchestra. Sociolo- 
gists might think the audience does not notice the music 
which strikes up just before a play begins, but an audience 
is not missing anything. If there is no orchestra, only a 
gramophone, the audience will feel very faintly cheated 
because it is getting all it wants at much less trouble to 
others. If there is just a piano which the audience can see 
clearly, it will accord it enough fellow-feeling to be impressed 
by the way it is played. If there is a real orchestra 
separated by a curtain-rail the audience will find itself 
mildly surprised by the fact that it can hear each instrument 
quite clearly and resonantly, and if it follows up this 
surprise it can pin it to the muzzy quality of wireless music 
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and tell itself to be ashamed at. its cheap modern outlook. 
(People do feel like this; philosophers do not think it makes 
up for progress, but it is, they say, something.) 

The preliminary music may of course go on right through 
if the play is what is called musical; that is, if it is fixed 
so that the people in it can sing whenever they have the 
chance. It is usually fairly obvious when they are going 
to sing—they begin to steer the conversation round and 
the orchestra conductor becomes noticeable. But musical 
play audiences are noted for their tolerance, which is 
another way of saying that, when people find themselves 
guessing what the funny man will say before he has finished 
saying it, they are entitled to think themselves cleverer 
than the rest of the audience without necessarily believing 
it. Other features of musical plays are the chorus, which 
always looks tremendously cheerful, and the scenery, 
which is apt to bask in the strongest possible sunlight. 
So much for musical plays. The opposite is what are called 
straight plays. I mean, they are so called by people who 
want to show some technical knowledge, though with the 
spread of education their chances get gradually less. A 
straight play is usually divided into three acts. Sometimes 
an act is divided into scenes when the curtain drops and 
rises a few seconds later to show the audience that as much 
time has elapsed as it can tell from its programme if it 
could read in the dark. Intervals between the acts last 
about ten minutes, or not quite long enough for the people 
who consider it long enough to be worth leaving their 
seats, but enough to give those who do not a break between 
the two sets of apologies from squeezers-past. I should 


add, speaking of the squeezing-past process which is such 
a feature of theatre intervals, that no one has found a 
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“Ob, Dave—Mum allus said the man who married me ’ud be a hero!” 
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better way of being squeezed past than getting up and 
tipping the seat back, but that everyone would like to. 
The average straight play, as is well known, takes place 
in a sitting-room with three walls, a staircase, four or five 
doors and a patch of nice-coloured scenery Outside the 
window. The audience accepts this because it is a stage 
convention, just as it accepts the fact that everyone is 
surprisingly well dressed and no one looks pale. But this 
does not prevent it doing a bit of thinking while it watches. 
It likes, for instance, to wonder if the actors are as com- 
fortable sitting on a nice large sofa as they seem, or whether 
it worries them because there is, as far as the audience 
knows, no ceiling. It is always very much interested in 
stage food because it knows it is usually something else, 
but it is fairly sure that when stage people pour themselves 
a cup of tea they are getting tea. It is worried when the 
arm-chairs face the middle of the room rather than the 
fireplace, although it knows that this cannot be helped. 
Oddly enough it is not worried when a stage wall shakes 
like canvas when a door bangs; it was expecting it. It has : 
got used to the rules of stage lighting, which are that two 
lamps will do for the biggest room and the sun shall set 
in perceptible layers. What it can never really get over 
is things like a live dog being brought on to the stage or a 
real wireless set crackling just like the one at home. 
Perhaps what it likes best of all is to see an actor reading 
a real newspaper with the very same headlines and advertise- 
ments as its own newspaper under the seat. This, to a 
surprising number of people, is the height of art, or at ° 
least. of stagecraft, or anyway the height of coincidence; 
something, like seeing one of the actors on a bus next week, 
to make them feel they have had some bearing on the play. 
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“Sorry, sir—full up: but if you'd care to start a queue 
just along here...” 


Parties 


HERE are probably not two 

men in the Middle East more 

temperate in the matter of 
alcohol than Captain Sympson and 
myself. When we go into a mess there 
is no need to hide the Scotch or to 
warn the barman to say there is no 
beer. Sympson and I like our quiet 
half-pint for the sake of good-fellow- 
ship, but drunken orgies are anathema 
to us. 

“And here we are,” said Sympson 
bitterly as he looked wanly at a 
in the mirror the other morning, ‘ 
the middle of a constant succession of 
farewell parties. Six nights running 
we have had to say good-bye to some- 
body, and of course on such occasions 
it would have been churlish to adhere 
too strictly to our almost Band of 
Hope principles.” 

Our Department consists mostly of 
veterans of the almost-forgotten Middle 
East War. Many of them took part in 
Wavell’s campaign back in the dawn 
of history and have been washed up 
on the shores of G.H.Q., as it were, 
through no fault of their own. 
Naturally they are all either due for 
Python or their Age and Service 
Groups, and the last few days we have 
suffered from a constant round of 
farewell parties. 

“There’s only Edmunds to go now,” 
said Sympson, looking on the bright 
side, “and after.his farewell party 
to-night we shall have at least a 


month to recover before anybody else - 


leaves.” 





I groaned. 
Street man in private life, but he is 
not the usual ascetic London journalist, 
the type that is a byword. Edmunds’ 
idea of a party is definitely a party. 
He always finishes the evening by 
sending for a large jug and putting 
into it small amounts of all the drinks 
available at the bar, stirring well, and 
serving as a cocktail. 

“The only hope,” I said, “is that 
there will be plenty of beer available. 
If the beer lasts until nine o’clock or so 
we may be able to sneak away before 
his imagination runs riot.” Beer has 
been getting short again in Egypt 
lately, and when it starts to get short 
it always gets shorter because people 
try to get as much down them as they 
can before it runs out. 


The party was the worst of the 
whole series. Sympsoén and I fought 
bravely to the end and used such 
tactics as emptying our glasses into 
those of other people, and strolling 
nonchalantly to the window, our 
drinks in our hands, and hurriedly 
jerking the contents into the street, 
narrowly missing passers-by. Our last 
recollection is of Edmunds riding away 
on a gharry-horse, evidently imagining 
that he was a postboy. 

The next morning we did not feel 
very bright physically, but our morale 
was high. 

‘tA full month, now,” said See. 

“of quiet evenings. We must a = 
a stock of good books.” 


Edmunds is a Fleet- 
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At the .office we found Edmunds, 
bright and cheerful, at his usual desk. 
“Great news!” he said. “The War 
Office has accepted my offer to ‘defer’ 
for six months. You must come to 
my reunion party to-night. .. .” 
We caught the afternoon train to 
Palestine, ostensibly to look after the 
Kugombas’ welfare, but really for 
our own. 
° ° 


Harvest 


URN red, red gold 
of August in 
the apple’s clear 


green summer skin— 
too soon September’s frosts begin. 


In tented fields 

of paler gold 

the corn is stooked 

a millionfold: 

the pulse of earth is at full beat. 


High summer smoulders 

with the dull 

red sparks of poppies 

in uncut wheat; 

the sky is cornflower-blue with heat; 

the reaper’s clattering threat bears 
down 

the corncrake-drum’s. 

“Retreat! Retreat!” 


Earth, air, both know 
a sultry lull. 


Somewhere, somewhere 
beyond the horizon’s round 
or under 

the heat-hazed ground 
lurks thunder. 


Look! 

Flickering in the air, 

the uneasy swallows 

repeat, repeat the shape which light- 
ning follows 

when with forked purple fang of 
sizzling light 

it strikes in spite. 


No summer storm is brewing here— 
look, watch those swallows overhead !— 
the thunder-growl is near, 

too near: 

all Europe’s millions 


muttering: “Bread!” R. C. 8. 


°o ° 


Impending Apology 
“Since the outbreak of war his strenuous 
activities have been considerably curtailed 
owing to the shortage of wines and spirits.” 


Ceylon paper. 
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At the Play 





“To-Morrow’s EpEN” (EmBassy) 


It is the late summer of 1946. War 
in Europe has ended, war in Eden has 
newly begun. The eight settlers who 
have ventured, for various reasons, to 
South Africa to live at peace upon their 
communal farm are already in dispute. 
A first. polite game of happy families 
has blazed into a fierce round of snap. 
Eve is angry with Peter, and Matt with 
Sally; only his niece has a 
word for Andrew; and an 
enterprise of great pith 
and moment seems to be 
crumpling hopelessly. It 
survives because—in the 
last minute—after an ex- 
hibition of hysteria and 
histrionics—the com- 
munity agrees to plunge 
forward again under ffesh 
leadership. Now too the 
unhappy, nerve - fretted 
Eve, who has been for long 
a serpent in her own Eden, 
yields to the call for a 
happy ending and con- 
templates motherhood. 

This piece has taken the 
wrong turning midway. 
Its authors, Miss More 
Cares and Mr. DonaLp 
SUTHERLAND, set out as if 
they have a serious pur- 
pose. Certainly there are 
questions to consider. How 
best to ease war-tortured 
nerves? How to fashion 
a new community? What 
of girls who have grown 
with the war, and whose 
place has never been at 
home? The first discussion 
in Andrew’s room (this is 
the autumn of 1945) moves 
stiffly enough, yet we 
recognize the sincerity 
behind its straining phrases and look 
forward to a later rally in Eden. Hve 
(Miss Diana CHURCHILL), with her 
vague aspirations, is a Junior Com- 
mander in the A.T.S., who went 
straight from school to the Service; 
Sally (Miss Frepa JACKSON), ex- 
Mayfair and ex-Waaf, is consumptive 
and cynical; Eve's devoted Peter 
(Mr. Barry K. Barngzs) is a bomber 
pilot (“Skipper”) in the R.A.F.; and 
Peter's devoted Matt (Mr. Buy 
THATCHER), once a Newmarket stable- 
boy, is a member of the “Skipper’s” 
air-crew. Then there are an artist 
(Mr. AntHony HawrTreEy), who has 
been serving wryly in the ranks; 
Andrew (Mr. Nozt Morris), oldest of 


ATOMIC ENERGY 
Peter Byrne 
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all, an ex-warden, worthy, prosy, and 
unhappily married; his housekeeper 
(Miss Puytiis Morris), who is guid 
Scots and frankly a theatrical decora- 
tion; and Elspeth, his niece (Miss Mary 
KmBeER), the home’s little sunshine, 
who is thoroughly fatiguing: does the 
girl ever curl up for @ Nice Quiet 
Read? All are eager to reach the 
African farm to which Hve lures them 
with an advertisement from The Times, 
and the audience is as eager to follow 
them sympathetically. 

Once arrived the authors lose their 
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Eden or to its people. At heart we 
feel sorry for Andrew. He is by no 
means such a bore as the others 
imagine; at least he is neither woolly- 
minded nor addicted to sentimental 
bickering. Mr. Morris’s forthright 
personality no doubt gives to the part 
a value unsuspected by the authors. 
Some of the other playing is forced. 
Mr. Barnes and Miss CHURCHILL are 
both inclined to be theatrical, and Miss 
KIMBER, who was so moving recently 
as the oppressed child in No Room at 
the Inn, overcolours Elspeth at whose 
sixteenth birthday party 
we assist. But the part is 
altogether too coy and 
blithe. 

On the happier side 
there are distinguished per- 
formances by Miss Jackson 
—a swift change from her 
squalid Circe of No Room 
at the Inn, still burning in 
the mind—and by Mr. 
HawtTREY whose quiet 
manner is exactly right. 
An unsatisfying evening, 
but not an empty one; in 














touch. In the farm setting—suggested 
with some charm by Mr. JosEPH CaRL 
—the piece first wavers, then faints 
away in two novelettish instalments. 
Occasional lines have a ring; but 
sincerity lapses into contrivance and 
the characters who set forth so boldly 
are now merely eight bad cases of 
arrested development. A ninth mem- 
ber of the cast is local colour, a native 
nicely named January Ironhead (Mr. 
AyInDE Gomzz). At the end, when 
Andrew, the only practical man, who 
has been preparing to run the farm 
on business lines, is deposed from the 
office of leader (self-appointed), and 
Peter reigns in his stead, we no longer 
care very much what happens to 
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ag” aL ar ok ere ae Mr. Barry K. Barnes 
Buse Gownderson. . . 0 2 2 ets Miss Diana CHURCHILL 


spite of its flaws there is 
more honest thought in 
this tale of a demi-paradise 
lost and regained than in 
half a dozen of the Gum- 
Chum comedies that con- 
tinue to berattle our stage. 


J.C.T 


“Ms anp My Gir.” 
(VictorRIaA PALAce) 


Once more we greet 
Lane (Lupino) and Walk 
(Lambeth), high -and-low 
life at Hareford Hall, the 
chuckling of Mr. Norn 
Gay’s score, and the ap- 
proved ritual of one of 
the best-known musical 
comedies of our period. 
The piece is enjoyably 
unpretentious; none would 
analyse or probe it, and we need only 
record here that Mr. Gzorck GRAVES 
—who has had better parts—is 
majestically present and correct; that 
Miss Vaterre Tanpy, as Sally-from- 
the-Alley, can catch the girl’s lilt-and- 
flourish; and that, over all, the 
endearing clown Mr. Lupino Lang, 
whose Bill Snibson is the Attendant 
Spirit of Lambeth, repeats a perform- 
ance expertly professional and remark- 
able still for its timing of both move- 
ment and speech. J.C. T. 


° ° 


“London says the Transatlantic telephone 
has bees humming. . . "—Daily paper. 


No, no—that’s just the “busy” signal. 














“I suppose the next thing will be a WHISTLING 
atomic bomb.” ; 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


A Modern Candide 


Mr. GEorGE ORWELL, a social critic of uncompromising 
sincerity, has never fitted into any party, and belongs to 
the Left because he wants better conditions for others, 
not because he wants power for himself. Had he lived 
in the Commonwealth he would have judged Cromwell by 
his failure to realize the dreams of the Levellers. Under 
the First Empire he would have condemned Napoleon for 
betraying the expectations of 1789. His Animal Farm 
(SECKER AND WarRBuRG, 6/-) may therefore be read as a 
satirical allegory of all revolutions, though in its main 
outline it conforms closely enough with the events in 
Russia from 1917 to the present day. The scene is Manor 
Farm, which belongs to a Mr. Jones, against whom, as a 
human being and therefore an oppressor of animals, Old 
Major, a prize boar, leads a successful rebellion. Once the 
animals are in possession, the pigs, more intelligent than 
the horses, sheep, cows and so on, take charge. Old 
Major dies, and two young pigs, Snowball and Napoleon, 
struggle for supremacy. “At the Meetings Snowball often 
won over the majority by his brilliant speeches, but 
Napoleon was better at canvassing support for himself in 
between times.” How Napoleon disposes of Snowball, 
establishes a savage despotism, opens up business and 
social relations with human beings, and adopts human 
ways, is brilliantly worked out. But what gives the book 
its chief value is its deep underlying sympathy, a rare 
element in satire. After the rebellion, the first transports 
of joy over, life on the farm goes on as before except for 
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the pigs and the dogs, whom the pigs employ as policemen. 
The remaining animals are generally hungry, they sleep on 
straw, they drink from the pool, and labour in the fields. 
But. they never give up hope, nor cease to feel themselves 
privileged compared with the unhappy animals who still 
live in slavery onotherfarms. Theonly scepticis Benjamin, 
the old donkey, who alone does not accept the official 
explanation when the great cart-horse, Boxer, worn out 
at last, is sent to the knacker’s by Napoleon. In his 
hopelessness and in his devotion to Boxer, the unrewarded 
toiler, the old donkey is perhaps 4 modest embodiment of 
the author, with whom he also shares a sardonic contempt 
for consolations derived from religion—‘“‘He would say 
that God had given him a tail to keep off flies, but that he 
would sooner have had no tail and no flies.” This little 
book, about as long as Candide, may fairly be compared 
with it as a searching commentary on the dominant 
philosophy of its age. H. K. 





Poems in Transit 


Celtic love-songs are, more often than not, laments; and 
there is a spiritual necessity about the sorrow his trans- 
figuring love for his wife—and his almost transfiguring 
love of God—brought Atun Lewis, the young Welsh poet 
who died in Arakan. Lovers want so little. Such simple 
things are gilded by mutual possession. ‘Love could be 
had for nothing, and where is love to-day?”—so mused 
214565, South Wales Borderers, in “‘Observation Post. 
Forward Area.” Yet if Ha! Ha! Among the Trumpets 
(ALLEN aND Unwin, 5/-) utters such questions, it is not 
in querulous despair of their answers. The poet may be 
forced to share Job’s dung-hill with the rest of us, but he 
at least sees the divine aspect of that sordid assignation. 
Wales wrenched away, he makes do with India; and “the 
landless soldier, lost in war,” takes, in the jungle, the 
measure of Western society. A portentous experience 
unequally voiced—his genius, you feel, is pastoral and 
prophetic rather than lyrical—renders his book the most 
noble of legacies. It is not often such height of argument 
is reached. Atun LeEwis’s sustains, as we have not 
sustained it, the spirit of Dunkirk— 

“Life has withdrawn its word, the day has gone, 

But we contest the darkness inch by inch.” 
H. P. E. 


“Soldier, Soldier, Home from the Wars... .” 


The spectacular movement of events during the past 
few weeks has been rather less than kind to Mr. Ernest 
Warkins’s advice to the “about-to-be-demobbed” em- 
bodied in his book According to Plan (THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Press, 5/-). His hints to electors, for instance, are of 
course considerably more than a day after the fair; while, 


-to carry the metaphor further, most of the Aunt Sallies he 


sets up expressly to demolish, in the shape of the late 
Government’s post-War plans, have already been packed 
away before he has had a chance to display his accuracy 
of aim. Mr. Warxrns, however, does not appear to have 
anything particularly concrete to suggest in place of the 
designs he disapproves of, other than the somewhat vague 
assertion, not in itself a sound premise, that “Planning is 
good for you.” Obviously, the reply to that statement is 
that it depends on the plan. It is easy to envisage con- 
ditions in which a bad plan, like an inefficient filing system, 
might be worse than no plan at all, and that granted its 
initial undesirability, the fact of its being a Four or even 
a Five Year Plan would make it worse still. It is 
surprising, too, to find a writer so well-informed as Mr. 
WATKINS perpetuating a popular error as to the political 
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infallibility of what is termed ‘common sense.” Uninformed 
common sense, applied to such complicated and highly 
specialized matters as international trade and finance, 
can do about as much harm as the efforts of an enthusiastic 
amateur with a spanner can do under the bonnet of a car. 
Mr. Davin Lanepon’s entertaining sketches provide 
welcome light relief to Mr. WATKINS’s pages. C. F. 8. 


Soldier-Poet, American Style 


In an unpublished letter remaining on this side, of the 
Atlantic, Joyce Kilmer, America’s Rupert’ Brooke of 
1914-18, maintained that humility was the best lesson 
active service had taught him. Mr. Kart SHaprro feels 
the same. “If war,” he says, “can teach anything, it 
can teach humility; if it can test anything it can test 
externality against the soul.” Unlike Kilmer, who was a 
Catholic and technically a made man before the war, the 
author of V-Letter and Other Poems (SECKER AND WARBURG, 
6/-), is an improviser. Prefacing forty-five poems sent 
back from Australia and New Guinea, he asserts that he 
has nothing to offer in the way of beliefs, challenges or 
prosody. Luckily he overestimates his destitution. 
Preoccupied with the spiritual progress or retrogression of 
the fighting man, “the increase or decrease in his knowledge 
of beauty, government and religion,” Mr. SHaprro has 
produced poems like “The Christmas Tree,” ‘‘ Moses,” and 
‘Elegy for a Dead Soldier,” in which the remote and, for 
most of us, misty horizons of these themes are glimpsed 
with unforgettable clarity. His book won the Pulitzer 
Prize last year. It suffers, one feels, from the breathless 
flickering technique of the film; but this is probably a 
matter of cultural environment rather than personal 
choice. H. P. E. 





How It Happened 


The aim of Imperial Commonwealth (Cotutns, 21/-) is, 
Lord Exton explains in his preface, to supply the ordinary 
reader with an authoritative history of the British Empire— 
“a story of which at present, thanks largely to the indiffer- 
ence of schools and universities, the British themselves 
knew next to nothing.” Lord ELton’s attitude to the 
British Empire somewhat resembles a headmaster’s towards 
a favourite pupil who, marked down on his arrival as a 
future head of the school, passes through some awkward 
but never really vicious phases, and eventually more than 
fulfils the headmaster’s expectations. Writing of 1870, 
Lord Exton says that the era of greedy and powerful 
nation-states had not yet arrived. In the preceding 
two to three hundred years the British Empire had 
been growing, smoothly, naturally, and almost without 
bloodshed. There had been a war between England and 
Holland to settle which nation was to be “foremost in 
setting its impress on the backward and unpeopled con- 
tinents.” There had been trouble with France in India 
and America. Australia, New Zealand and large portions 
of Africa had come under our control. But, broadly 
speaking, there had been no conscious aggression on our 
part. It is significant, Lord ELton says, that the best 
known aphorism about our Empire is the one to the effect 
that it was “acquired in a fit of absence of mind.” The 
formula of absent-mindedness cannot, however, be stretched 
to cover Ireland, and on this subject Lord ELton writes— 
“Elizabeth and Cromwell had transferred the bulk of 
Irish soil to British proprietors, and for many years now 
the distressful island had lain quiet under the Protestant 
ascendancy and the Penal’ Laws against Catholics.” 
H. K. 
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England’s Heroine 


England’s heroine, if she has one, is probably the working- 
class mother, but she has not often achieved that rédle in 
fiction, perhaps because the people who know her most 
intimately are the least likely to be found writing novels. 
That could: hardly have applied in real life to Mother 
Hubbard (Girrorp, 8/6), the heroine of the novel of that 
name by Mr. W. E. Ricuarps, for, though she was ordinary 
enough and her husband just a coal-miner with an unsuc- 
cessful bent for local preaching, her children were remark- 
able enough to have achieved almost anything. Her 
eldest son, though alas, no good on the music-hall stage, 
took a gold medal for singing and, incidentally, was tried 
for murder, her second became a county cricketer and 
successful publican, her third an able trades union official, 
her fotirth a brilliant if shady financier who first attempted 
suicide and then succeeded as a newspaper proprietor, and 
her fifth a comic-strip artist on a bende paper till he 
went to fight in Spain. These are not the usual careers 
of a pit-bank family. The book, in spite of its chapel 
concerts, cups of tea, black-faced miners and “raked” 
fires, leaves the reader unable to decide whether it 
represents the views .of its characters or those of its 
author—which is a little irritating. B. E. S. 


Many Enemies 


Mr. GEoRGE GOLDSMITH CARTER begins his book, 
Looming Lights (ConstaBLE, 8/6), with a picture of a 
Suffolk cottage within hearing of the sea. It was, he says, 
a friendly place, redolent of sooty kettles, tarry ropes and 
yellow oilskin smocks. There were ships in bottles and 
ships in glass cases—models of the Sunk, Cross Sand and 
Shipwash lightships to enchant the little boy who, by way 
of the Navy, the Merchant Service, experience in deep 
sea trawlers and in coasting ships, was to gain the know- 
ledge and wisdom and toughness to fit him for life in the 
Lightship Service during years of peace and war. The 
first part of the book deals with all these things. 
Then comes the war and the knowledge that lightships, 
whose traditions of life-saving had made them inviolate 
through the ages, were to be attacked deliberately. The 
tale that he tells of his own and sister lightships, who were 
at the mercy of E-boats, air-attack, mines and tempest, 
makes magnificent reading. B. E. B. 
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“He pays surtax. 


carriage, as I pointed out to our 

village féte committee assem- 
bled in my husband’s smoking-room, 
would be just about as gay as death 
without its sting. In the twopenny 
goat-cart ride lies all the difference 
between the true gala féte and a mere 
grand or garden one. And I didn’t 
see why our féte, held last Saturday in 
aid of better bellows for the church 
hall harmonium, shouldn’t boast the 
distinction. ‘he committee saw very 
well why it shouldn’t. They hadn’t got 
a goat and they hadn’t got a carriage, 
and if they had they still hadn’t got 
anyone to lead the goat. 

“I’m perfectly willing to lead the 
goat,” I volunteered. 

‘You ’ve already promised to organ- 
ize the baby show,” I was reminded 
dryly. “Also the guess-the-weight-of- 
the-pig and the lucky dip.” 

“Quite; but I’m sure they’d all work 
in together,” I assured them enthusi- 
astically. ‘‘The goat-cart needn’t go 


. VICTORY féte without a goat- 


Victorious Nanny 


far. It would just hover around 
amongst the other things and I could 
dart from one to the other. The real 
point is: Do we know of anyone with a 
goat-carriage ?”’ 

“My aunt, the Countess of Balla- 
houlish and Halt, used to have a 
child’s carriage of that kind,” Mrs. 
Bonnington-Carew breathed over the 
meeting. 

“We'll telephone her,” I said. 

“And the publican has some 
harness,” somebody else went on. 
“His daughter’s gone to Canada and 
he’s had the harness made for her dog 
to pull a sledge in Ottawa.” 

“Good,” I approved. “And I’ve 
just remembered where I’ve seen an 
old nanny tethered. If we could get 
them all together I’m prepared to 
break her in.” 

It wasn’t as easy as I’d expected to 
get them all together. The Countess of 
Ballahoulish and Halt (but chiefly Halt) 
took a lot of prodding into action. She 
was old and deaf and couldn’t read 





I don’t think that’s a bad thing in a fiancé.” 


telegrams any more. However, a week 
before the féte the carriage was 
extracted, and very charming it was 
too: black wicker-work with scarlet 
shafts and wheels, a delight to any 
child. 

The publican said he didn’t mind 
lending the harness for the day of the 
féte but it wasn’t going out of his sight 
until then. He’d taken a lot of 
trouble to get it made and he didn’t 
want it lost. If we needed to practise 
we must take the goat to the “Dog 
and Bacon” out of opening hours and 
practise there. 

The nanny proved to be quite a 
domestic old dear; a good milker and 
much more affectionate than I’d 
hitherto believed goats to be. She 
belonged to a hedger-and-ditcher who 
was willing to allow me to hire her for 
ninepence a practice and one-and-six 
on the day. It was a long way from 
her home to the “Dog and Bacon” and 
no one could have been as tired as she 
was (except perhaps myself) when we 
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arrived at 10 P.M. just as the pub shut. 
We were received by an ecstatic 
audience. 

Murdle, the publican, helped me to 
harness her—which was just as well, as 
I hadn’t the faintest idea whether to 
buckle up the crupper to the throat- 
lash or to lace up the traces to the 
brow-band. However, at last she was 
all braced up and I could see that when 
I’d brushed her coat and polished the 
harness and washed over the wheels it 
would be an extremely jolly-looking 
turn-out. 

“Ye’d better get in the cart to 
weigh ’er down like,” said Murdle. 
“A goat’s a middlin’ artful beast and 
might do a deal of damage to my new 
leathers.” 

I obeyed gingerly. It was only 
possible to balance myself on the back 
of the cart with my legs straddled 
inelegantly over the shafts. 

“Now,” said Murdle, seizing the 
leading-rein masterly. “I’m goin’ to 
touch ’er up.” 

He gave her a stern whisk with the 
rein. Nothing happened. 

He repeated the process more 
vigorously. Still nothing happened. I 
rattled the shafts. Still nothing. 

He went ahead and pulled. 

“We're moving!” I shouted trium- 
phantly. ‘Look, we’ve gone about 
three yards.” And then I noticed that 
the goat was lying down. Murdle was 
not only dragging the cart and me but 
also the prostrate goat. 

“Look here, this isn’t quite cricket,” 
I said, dismounting in shame. 

The goat got up. But she refused to 
move further. 

“Try tempting her,” 
brightly. 

Murdle fetched a bunch of carrots 
and held it before her. She merely 
twitched her nose. He fetched, in 
rotation, hay, nettles, mangel-wurzels 
and cheese. She waggled her beard 
scornfully at .each. Finally it was 
revealed by a former owner who was 
summoned by the crowd that it was 
old-and-mild with a dash of brandy 
that she cared about. Murdle pro- 
duced a bowlful. He carried it a few 
paces ahead. The goat followed. 

By midnight we three had toured 
several miles of the surrounding 
countryside, Murdle walking ahead 
with the temptation and the goat and 
I following hot-foot behind. 

Back at the “Dog and Bacon” we 
gave her some porridge oats and 
Murdle drank the old-and-mild with 
its dash of brandy. The goat was 
dismantled and I led her back to her 
hedger-and-ditcher. 

The next evening she was schooled 
again. She went perfectly with the 


I suggested 














drink in sight. But without it she dug 
her heels in or lay down. 

The schooling continued every night 
that week. My whole energy was now 
devoted to making a success of it. I 
could think of nothing else. I polished 
the harness, scrubbed the carriage and 
brushed the goat and even scented her. 
I lost all interest in the baby show, 
the guess-the-weight-of-the-pig and the 
lucky dip, and managed to palm them 
off respectively on to the plumber’s 
wife, the organist and appropriately 
enough, the village bookie-cum-rat- 
catcher (lately elevated by the county 
council to “pest officer’’). 

Even before I’d bought the small 
bottle of so-called “cheap scent” I 
realized that the sport was growing 
expensive. What with the ninepenny 
hirings and the old-and-mild with its 
dash of brandy, which (for Murdle’s 
sake more than the goat’s) had grown 
from a dash to a double, and the por- 
ridge oats (which incidentally used up 
nearly a month’s points), it was already 
obvious that the twopenny riders were 
going to get more than their money’s- 
worth. However, I was well repaid in 
pride. : 

For, by Friday night, I was able to 
parade my equipage before the com- 
mittee with a small boy aloft and the 
vicar’s little grand-daughter toddling 
innocently ahead with the now four 
parts old-and-mild to one part brandy. 

The committee was enchanted. 

“Delightful,” cooed Mrs. Bon- 
nington-Carew. ‘But do be careful of 





“A full spat of this interesting new 
scheme, which is to cost £5,000,000,000 
the first year, and to rise at the rate of 
£1,000,000,000 each succeeding year, can 
be obtained at H.M. Stationery Office 


for 3a.” 
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that child in front. Can’t somebody 
remove her from danger ?”’ 

“No, no,” I intervened hastily. 
“Don’t touch her. She’s part of the 
works.” 

The day of the féte dawned fine and 
clear. Half the village was gathered 
at the gates as the goat-carriage, the 
goat, the boy, myself, the vicar’s little 
grand-daughter and the brandy with a 
dash of old-and-mild passed jubilantly 
through them. 

We led the goat into the stables and 
unharnessed her to give her a rest 
before the proceedings began. The 
prize drink was put safely out of her 
reach. It was all going so well that I 
was able to inspect my abandoned 
baby show, pig and lucky dip before 
attending the opening ceremony. As 
this drew to a close my two young 
confederates and I left our seats and 
slipped away. 

Inside the stable a sight met my 
eyes that set my little world tumbling 
about my ears. The drink was there 
all right, the carriage was there and 
so was the goat. But slithering inch 
by inch into her rapidly masticating 
jaws were the last few mouthfuls of 
Murdle’s harness. 


° °o 


Home Chat 


7 EFORE you go in, darling, 
there are two men to see you.” 
“What about?” 

“TI didn’t ask what about, darling. 
When men call in pairs it is wiser 
not to.” 

“They told mummy you _ had 
promised to get them jobs, daddy.” 

“What jobs? Why? Who are 
they?” 

“When you talk like that, darling, 
you remind me of that sentry.” 

“What sentry?” 

“The one who said: 
AM I 2 99? 

“Where are these duplicate men 
now?” 

“T put them in the other room, 
sweet, and gave them tea. I thought 
it would be as well to chat with them 
politely while I poured it out, and 
although they didn’t say what they 
thought of you as an officer, they did 
say you were always a perfect gentle- 
man. I told them I understood that 
was the last thing you had to be in 
the Commandos.” : 

“Were they in the Commandos?” 

“They were in civvies, daddy.” 

“Rather better civvies than yours, 
I thought, darling. I asked them to 
let me feel.” 


‘Hatt! Wuo 
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‘Why don’t officers get better ones, 
daddy?” 

“Oh, be quiet Peter, do! I never 
promised to get anyone a job. As if 
I could possibly employ the whole of 
my battalion in good positions in a 
tin-pot firm like mine... 

“Apparently you gave them the 
impression that you could, darling. 
Only, of course, these men did not 
serve with you when you were C.O. 
Only when you were a second 
lieutenant.” 

“That must have been in 1939.” 

“At any rate you gave them an 
ABCA talk, and said you wanted to he 
regarded as a Universal Aunt.” 

“e I did 2 ” 

“They were to bring their troubles 
to you, and their wives were to bring 
theirs to me.” 

““We weren’t married then.” 

“T expect you were showing off. It 
was the day after you had asked me, 
perhaps. At any rate, all they had to 
do was to follow you blindly, and in 
return you would set up this kind of 
bureau. Well, sweet, it is now 1945. 
They have remembered what you said 
and have called to see you about it.” 

‘But this is preposterous. You send 
Christmas cards to all kinds of people, 
wishing them good luck and plenty 
of everything, but if they only get bad 
luck and nothing of anything they 
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can’t surely call round and flourish 
your Christmas card in your face as 
if it were a contract.” 

“Don’t. wrinkle your forehead, 
darling. It makes you look so much 
older.” 

“T feel older than when I gave this 
ill-advised ABCA talk.” 

“The point that coneerns me is that 
you told their wives to contact me.” 

“Have they come?” 

“One has brought his wife. The 
other has brought a girl friend.” 

“T suppose they thought this offer 
of mine was like two complimentary 
tickets for something?” 

“Fhey simply have problems. One 
wants to get an A.T.S. he is in love 
with demobbed, together with him, 
and the one who has brought his wife 
has done so because her mother has a 
distressing internal complaint.” _. 

“What are you talking about?” 

“You realize, don’t you, darling, 
that these people do not come from 
your last battalion? They come from 
the mob you went out with in 1939. 
That’s when you shot this line about 
your wife. At any moment now I am 
expecting other people from the 
Training Battalion you went to in 
1941, or the Holding Company of 1942, 
all saying you were the best-loved 
a and I was your best-loved 

e ” 
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“T do not wish to be patronized by 
people who simply want something 
out of me.” 

“They are having tea now, daddy.” 

“Whose tea?” 

“Yours, sweet. It will have to come 
out of somebody’s ration.” 

“Well, the position is that I am far 
more likely now to want a job from 
them than they are to want one from 
me, with this new government in. By 
Gad, I wonder if that’s really what 
they mean? They just said they had 
come to see me about a job, you say ? 
Most probably they’re going to offer 
me something just in my line. I say, 
it would be rather touching, wouldn’t 
it, if they had both got into the 
Cabinet, and in their moment of 
success-at-last they had remembered 
their best-loved officer?” 

“‘May I come in with you, daddy?” 

“Yes, you had better, Peter, and 
please look as thin as possible.” 


° ° 


Pedant 


HEN he said, “That’s my price; 
quite between you and I, 
it’s not a quid too high,” 
“TI fear we do not quite see I to I,” 
was my 


reply. 








“I don’t want the boat—but how much for the tyres?” 
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When, in 1942, the Japanese 
seized 90% of the world’s 
rubber plantations, they dealt 
whatmighthavebeenamortal 
blow to the Allied cause. For 
rubber is the life-blood of a 
modérn army’s communica- 
tions system. But Goodyear 
were, even at that time, al- 
ready experienced in the 
technique of synthetic rubber. 
The first cube of synthetic 
rubber had, indeed, come out 
of the Goodyear laboratories 
fifteen years before then — in 
1927. 


«Another 


Rubber thief — 
15 years 
too late! 


Goodyear, the world’sgreatest 
rubber concern, with fifteen 
years of informative research 
experience ofsyntheticrubber 
behind them, at once placed 
their accumulated store of 
knowledge in the service of the 
Allied cause. The synthetic 
rubber they have produced in 
such vast quantities since 
then, hasstood the wareffortin 
good stead, as the many other 
Goodyear advancements in 
the world of industry have 
served, and will soon again be 
serving, a world at peace. 
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THE PERFUME OF ORANGE BLOSSOM 


% 


The basic recipe for Atkinsons lovely Eau 

de Cologne came originally from the ‘> 
Continent, where luxury-loving ladies 
of the 15th century found it unrivalled 


AS 


for offsetting the dual disadvant- 


ages ofsultry weather anda too { 


tight “stomacher.” In 1799 
Mr. James Atkinson beought 
his individual skill to bear on 
the original recipe, and until 


1940 this enchanting toilet * 
water was made in England. *>. 


But although manufacture has 
been forbidden since 


then, 
devotees may like to know tha’ 


Atkinsons extensive orange grovesin * 

Tunisia are being maintained in perfect : 
condition so that as sdon as restrictions are y ‘*f 
removed manufacture can start immediately. 


ATKINSONS : 


Sau de ,logne a 


OLD BOND STREET 


AEC 146-96 


J. & E. ATKINSON LTD. 











Wurre THERES NEED — 


THERES THE SALVATION ApMy: 


Teams of Salvation Army workers 
from Great Britain specially trained 
to cope with the problems of relief 
work are battling against appal- 
ling conditions of hunger, disease 
and homelessness in Holland and 
other liberated countries. 

They are being helped by hun- 
dreds of trained Salvation Army 


Officers who have 
shared the trials of 
their countrymen in 
occupied lands during the war years, 
and whose knowledge of language 
and local need is a valuable asset. 
More teams must be sent out. 


£50,000 IS NEEDED QUICKLY. 


Please send your gift now—marking wu 
“ Relief Work” to 

GENERAL CARPENTER, 
101 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


Member society of the Council of British Societies for Relief Abroad. 
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TRI-ANG TOYS 


‘ef 
The bad and overpriced toys Uk 
you have been forced to buy . 
were not ours. We have been 
making guns, shells and aeroplanes, ctc., 
dur the war. Soon we hope to per- 
mitted to restart making TRI-ANG TOYS. 


LINES BROS. LTD., LONDON, S.W.I9 


HE OCCUPATION ARMIES now more 

than ever need the comforts and recrea- 
tional facilities provided by the Church Army 
Recreation Huts, Leave Hostels and Mobile and 
Static Canteens. You can make no finer con- 
tribution to their welfare than by aiding the 
work of the Church Army. Please send a gift 
to The Rev. Prebendary Hubert H. Treacher, 
The Church Army, 55, Bryanston . Street, 
London, W.1!. (Regd. War Charities ayy 
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WATER 


FROM 
DEPTH 


700 g.p.m. against a total head of 
1030 ft. is the output of a 350 h.p. 
‘wet’ motor pump we recently made. 
For raising water from 100 ft. or 
more there is nothing to compare with 
a ‘wet’ motor submersible pump. 
Send a Id.stamp for illustrated data 
about our complete range. 


HAY WARD-TYLER 
wet motor 
DU m DS 4.0. mains 


LUTON BEDFORDSHIRE 
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3 The PERFECT SHAVE comes back 
Se when the PERFECT RAZOR comes back. 
sss No wonder thousands are waiting 

fora ROLLS RAZOR. 


THE WORLD’S BEST SAFETY 
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Where are the Railway Steamers so 
familiar-to the pre-war traveller? Many are 
still doing a great job, as hospital ships, 
troopships, mine sweepers and the like. 
Famous train ferry steamers are proving 
invaluable in pouring supplies into liberated 
Europe. 

The railways spent nearly £9,000,000 since 
1923 in developing these fast, modern liners 
in miniature. 

Some have made their last voyage; others, 
better, faster, are being planned to replace 
them in their vital post-war duties of linking 
the nations. 
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Where people crowd, germs crowd. Beware of sore throat. In 
the mouth and throat the germs of cold and influenza find the per- 
fect breeding-place. Protect yourself. Gargle regularly with 
Dettolin—an effective protection made pleasant and refreshing. 


DETTOLIN Waa 


ANTISEPTIC GARGLE 
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More 
than a century's 
untarnished reputation 


Goddard's 


the finest polish for 




















> USEthis “« 
Medicinal ze Toilet 
Soap every day for 


4 SKIN HEALTH & BEAUTY 








How 
to clean the 
lavatory 


O clean the lavatory 
y and effectively, 
simply sprinkle a little Harpic 
into the 1 and leave as long 
as possible (last thing at night 
isa goodtime). . 
Then flush. The whole bowl 
gleams white ! ; 
Because it is specially / 
made for the lavatory, J) 
Harpic does the job AW) 
effectively and nt, 
easily. Its 
thorough action in 
removes all ; 
discoloration 
— cleans, dis- 
infects and 
deodorizes. ° 


Harpic is 
easy to use — 
a real boon 
to the house- 









Harpic’s cleansing 
action reaches 


right round the 
S-bend. The whole 
bow! is clean and 
sanitary—the part 
you don’t see, as 


HARPIC 
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STARTER BATTERIES AND TRACTION BATTERIES ’ 
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THE BRITISH 
BISCUIT INDUSTRY 
: 1S READY TO 
i 
WELCOME 
BACK 
| ITS 
WORKERS 
d » 
; Sitting on Pel \ s f 
Draughtsman does well | 
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THERE’S A CAR COMING: 


Soon you will see the new car whose name and fame are in 
one word — Lanchester! Graceful and fast-paced before the 
war, the new Lanchester adds the many lessons which war- 
time work has taught. In speed, in smoothness, in appeal 
to the eye and bodily comfort, the new Lanchester is an 
incomparable car. 


LANCHESTER 


WITH THE DAIMLER FLUID TRANSMISSION 





BY APPOINTMENT 





> THE FAMOUS FLUID FLYWHEEL.—America says today that this is the 
greatest discovery of the automobile age. Daimler developed, and by 
1930 perfected, this system of transmission, Your new Lanchester, like 
your pre-war Lanchester, will be fitted with Daimler Fluid Transmission 
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What are our 
boys looking forward 


to peace-time plenty of ? 
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WOLSEY 


VYarolinal 
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